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"FRANCE 1871" BY CABET 



A GREAT WORK OF ART-"FRANCE 1871" 

By Cabet 
Jee page 120 



/^ ONTINUING our analysis of works of art along 
^^ lines of common-sense, in order that the layman 
may be able to know what makes a work of art truly 
great or less than great, we again begin with our 
Creed : 

The logical Standard of Art Measurement for a sure 
evaluation of works of art is based: on rare examples of 
the highest manifestations of the Six Elements of Art Power. 

That is to say: The greatest work of art in the world is 
that one in which we see manifested: 

First: A Subject which is Socially the most beneficent, of 
interest to the greatest number of people, and the noblest 
in Conception. 

Second: In which the Expression on the faces of the 
figures, in the details, and in the work as a whole — expresses 
profoundly that which the work is supposed to express. 

Third: In which the Composition is the most sublime. 

Fourth: In which the Drawing of all forms is the most 
true and effective in rendering Life, above all — Ideal Life. 

Fifth: In which the Color is the most varied and rich. 

Sixth: In which the surface Technique is the most vigor- 
ous, appropriate and unoffensively individual; the whole 
work of such a Quality, and so co-ordinated, as to insure a 
result in which a Subject is expressed with the greatest 
Completeness and Harmony: so as to stir the highest emo- 
tions of the largest number of cultured people for the longest 
period of time. 

We consider a work of art Great or Trivial in ratio of the 
degree to which it measures up to this Standard. 

This simple, quiet, unpretending, life-size statue 
by Cabet is one of the greatest works of sculpture 
produced in the world during the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

Here the artist has chosen a definite subject 
— ^the expression of sorrowing France after the de- 
feat of 1871, a noble and beneficent subject — ^benefi- 
cent- because it tended to unite the French people 
and bind them together in a great resolve, to be 
realized in the future. No higher social purpose 
than this! 

Having chosen his subject, the question is: did the 
artist express it according to our common-sense 
creed given above? He did, and in the most com- 
plete and adequate manner. 

First: He conceived his subject on a lofty, ideal 
plane. He did not choose for his model an ordinary 
woman with an ordinary face, but he chose a great 
woman with a face at once strong yet beautiful, the 
face of a woman whose every feature shows that she 
lives on a spiritual plane. Moreover, instead of 
showing her in the every-day realistic dress of the 
fashion plates of 1871, he shows her in ideal drapery, 
fit for all time, thus taking the subject up into the 
realm of poetry. 



Second: He then composed that conception in a 
monumental manner. Notice the pyramidal form of 
the mass, which lifts the mind. Then notice the 
exquisite grace of the serpentine and undulatory 
lines of the drapery, which run through the pyra- 
midal monumental mass and delight the eyes by 
cradling them as long as we look at the work. Note 
also how all the lines lead the eyes finally to the face 
and hold them there. Thus the whole work is full 
of a fine style which grows on us more and more as 
we contemplate it. More perfect composition is 
impossible. 

Third: Note the profoundly true expression — 
the expression of the fact that she — France — ^has 
finished weeping for her slain children and is now 
lost in that quiet sorrow which is more poignant 
than stormy tears. No more profound expression 
of sorrow has been made since Leonardo made his 
pastel of the sorrowing Christ now at the Brera 
Gallery in Milan. And such profundity of truth of 
expression is the most diflicult thing to do in any 
art, above all in sculpture. 

Fourth: Notice the astonishing truth of move- 
ment in the whole figure, as if she could get up and 
walk at command. This is only obtained by the 
most masterful drawing, called "Construction" in 
sculpture. 

Fifth : Nor did he forget the element of charm of 
color — meaning in sculpture light and shade. 

Sixth: Finally, the "technique" or the manner 
of surface carving is of that perfect, impersonal and 
universal kind, which raises in us no speculation as 
to peculiarity of craftsmanship and does not force 
the artist's methods upon the attention of the mind 
— before the soul is emotioned. This is as it should 
be in a work that is intended to endure. 

So the work is a harmonious unit, making a quick, 
sure and powerful impression upon us, lifting us to 
the reahns of sublime feeling and poetry with a 
force that does not subside but grows with the 
coming years, and arouses in us a profound sym- 
pathy for France because of her misfortunes. 

Thus the work is a social binding force of the ut- 
most importance to the nation. And thus the ar- 
tists of the world find satisfaction in the technical 
craftsmanship of the work and mankind finds satis- 
faction in having its highest emotions stirred in an 
enduring manner. 

That is why it is a great work of art. 
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